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The  Success  of  u Abraham  Lincoln  ” 


The  success  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  Lyric, 
Hammersmith,  is  one  of  those  mysterious  things  that  some- 
times happen.  All  Mayfair  went  to  see  it.  Hammersmith 
became  a nightly  pilgrimage  for  the  West-end.  The 
profiteers  flocked  to  see  the  rugged  simplicity  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  “jazz”  set  went;  even,  it  is  said,  some  of  the 
conspirators  of  Paris  as  if  to  get  a hint  how  not  to  do  it. 

If  not  a great  play,  it  is  the  work  of  a poet,  and  therein 
lies  its  appeal.  It  has  deeply  moving  moments,  pictures 
rather  than  scenes;  thus  Grant  blowing  out  the  candles 
while  the  President  is  asleep  in  his  chair;  the  opening 
before  the  fire;  the  figure  of  the  negro;  the  dramatic  ex- 
pulsion of  the  “ no  mercy  ” war  lady  by  the  great  man,  and 
the  sustained  illusion  of  another  age  and  of  so  uncontro- 
versially  different  principles. 

How  came  this  artistic  thing  to  seize  the  imagination  of 
a public  which,  we  are  assured,  will  only  tolerate  frivolity? 
Lincoln  is  not  an  English  hero.  He  himself  is  the  anti- 
thesis to  the  modern  statesman  with  his  telephones,  cars, 
secretaries,  and  hotels.  He  hardly  talks  the  modern 
language,  judged  by  the  commercial  standards  of  our  time. 
Thus  just  before  a Cabinet  meeting  he  asks  his  friend  to 
read  aloud  a page  of  Artemus  Ward,  which  surely  was  the 
last  thing  that  occurred  to  President  Wilson  in  Paris  or  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  before  he  went  there.  Indeed,  the 
atmosphere  of  Drinkwater’s  play  is  “prehistoric.”  Prin- 
ciple is  the  thing,  not  principal.  Men  are  big,  spacious, 
magnanimous  to  their  foes,  and  one  of  the  great  moments 
in  this  episodial  drama  is  Grant’s  generosity  to  the  defeated 
General  Lee.  Lincoln’s  whole  work  is  in  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  the  work  of  the  politicians  at  Paris.  It 
is  in  this  respect  like  a dream-play.  Were  men  so  great 
then?  Can  men  be  so  small  now?  Such  is  the  indelible 
impression  as  the  curtain  falls.  We  emerge  with  the 
“ choke  ” of  manly  little  boys  quitting  St.  George  in 
Where  the  Rainbow  Ends. 
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Did  people  journey  to  Hammersmith,  lured  thither  by 
poetry.  Hardly.  Nor  is  there  a comic  side,  and  the 
drama  is  always  refractive  rather  than  essential  In  reality, 
Lincoln  was  not  unlike  Paul  Kruger — was  the  draw 
politics?  Again,  this  is  inconceivable.  What  then  is  the 
reason  of  this  phenomenon?  Are  we  returning,  as  the 
result  of  war,  to  Shakespeare  ? 

The  explanation  surely  lies  in  psychology.  Lincoln 
came  on  at  the  moment  of  our  release,  and  in  this  in- 
domitable hempen  figure  of  truth  and  humanity  men  saw, 
as  it  were,  a mirror  of  themselves ; of  what  they  had  suffered 
and  won  to,  of  what  perhaps  in  their  souls  they  hoped  their 
civilisation  would  attest  to.  Before  the  war  this  play  could 
scarcely  have  been  understood,  but  in  the  year  1919 
Lincoln’s  troubles  were  every  man’s  troubles,  and  his  cause 
was  our  cause ; and  in  his  victory  we  saw  our  own  victory. 

He  was  unwittingly  the  public’s  idol  of  Paris.  He  was 
Mr.  Wilson  on  the  stage;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  remodelling 
the  world;  liberating  the  oppressed,  abolishing  slavery,  he 
was  the  epitome  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  hit  us  in 
our  historical  Puritan’s  wind.  He  seemed  to  incarnate  our 
purpose,  our  usefulness,  our  sacrifice.  He  was  the  alter 
ego  of  the  Press,  the  saving  grace  of  our  councillors.  This 
nobility — was  it  not  ours?  Such  dignity,  it  was  our 
tradition.  This  man  of  government  of  the  people  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people — was  this  not  the  “ new  order  ” 
promised  by  our  politicians,  nay,  actually  being  made  in 
Paris  by  the  People’s  representatives?  And  so  Lincoln 
became  the  stuff  our  dreams  are  made  of.  Our  mirror, 
we  saw  in  him  Britain.  We  went  to  Hammersmith  to  see 
what  we  thought  to  be  ourselves,  and  precisely  because  it 
was  so  different  from  what  we  had  thought  and  feared  we 
marvelled ; we  attested,  we  confirmed.  Lincoln  caught  the 
castigated  soul  of  London  at  the  hour  of  its  release. 

When  Louis  read  Beaumarchais’  play,  he  said  : “If  this 
is  true,  the  Bastille  ought  to  be  burnt  down.”  Within  a 
fortnight  of  those  words  it  was  burnt  down.  So  with 
Drinkwater’s  play.  In  1915,  it  would  have  been  hissed; 
in  1917,  it  would  have  been  denounced;  but  in  1919,  it 
was — life ; our  escape,  our  triumph,  our  justification.  Dis- 
creetlv,  it  flattered  both  pride  and  prejudice.  Its  austerity 
gave  it  that  pulpit  significance  which  is  of  the  very  bone 
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of  our  democracy.  This  sweet,  chaste,  pleasant  harmony, 
fretting  the  muted  chords  of  long  continence  after  four 
years  of  war,  it  was  the  call  of  spring,  the  artist’s  hymnal,  at 
once  a requiem  and  a hosannah;  why,  yes,  it  was  man’s 
deliverance  from  “ the  Daily  War  Cry” 

And  so,  just  as  men  when  they  are  really  thirsty  crave 
water,  not  Burgundy,  and  when  they  are  very  hungry  they 
want  bread,  not  oysters,  the  public  turned  to  Lincoln 
and  to  the  simplicities  of  the  pre-capitalist  era. 
“ Society  ” partook  of  Lincoln  as  on  Sundays  they  listen 
to  an  organ  recital,  and  the  Lyric  became  a religious 
festival.  And  truly  there  is  in  this  play  a delicious  sense 
of  righteousness.  We  bathe  in  its  pure  waters,  vicariously. 
In  Lincoln,  we  have  a specifically  English  mind,  a Bunyan, 
a Cromwell,  and  in  his  wisdom  we  receive  our  own  im- 
personal purification.  Impossible  to  leave  the  theatre 
dissatisfied.  It  acts  like  a confessional ; its  understanding 
is  our  benediction.  Thus,  truly,  Mr.  Drinkwater  has 
achieved  a national  triumph,  greater  than  any  sermon,  or 
newspaper,  or  Parliament  or  Covenant  has  been  able  to 
achieve  : he  has  given  us  back  an  historical  perspective, 
held  before  us  the  glass  of  our  true  purpose  and  shown  us, 
with  a poet’s  grace,  how  it  is  done. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  still  Puritans  at  heart,  and 
Lincoln  struck  that  note  at  the  psychological  moment.  It 
would  be  a mistake  to  argue  from  this  symptomatic  success 
a great  recrudescence  of  dramatic  art.  Its  significance  is 
more  truly  important.  It  is  that  England  still  responds 
to  its  intrinsic  truth,  and  that  when  this  association  is  ex- 
pressed in  art,  our  genius  reacts  to  poetry  and  through 
poetry  to  the  humanities.  S.  O. 


